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PERSONALITY, COMMUNICATION, AND 
INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS 


ELtwoop Murray 
University of Denver 


I, Disorders of Communication Permeate Our Problems of Inter- 
personal Relations. 


While this is a world with the most advanced “know-how” in the 
production of things, men retain a colossal inability te manage them- 
selves. It is almost trite to point out that while men have unlocked the 
secret of the atom, they refuse to apply vital information concerning 
themselves in order to insure their own survival in the midst of the 
forces they have released. Although nature still poses many problems, 
the great issues of human survival today do not seem to rest with 
nature in-the-large as much as they do with men themselves. In the 


midst of these tensions and conflicts, it is not surprising to find un- 
precedented confusion, unprecedented prejudice, unprecedented fear, 
vast discouragement, and a further breakdown of the mutual confi- 
dence and trust which must underly the effectiveness of our technologi- 
cal culture. 


In human relations we find that as one predicament becomes re- 
solved new predicaments multiply to set back human advance. Al- 
though we live in a world of competition, every crucial problem now 
appears as a problem of men learning to work together 1n their various 
capacities as members of families, industries, communities, nations and 
the world. Competition is less a matter of the relationship of person-to- 
person as it is of group against group. Relationships among different 
“vested interests” and the groups which carry on “power politics” ex- 
emplify the group against group tendency in the modern world. Sad 
to say indeed, there must be the utmost of cooperation within the group 
in order that the larger group may survive in intergroup competition. 

When we view men attempting to work together, we find their com- 
municating behavior as an important and crucial factor in the outcomes 
of their endeavors. We may, in fact, view problems of human relations 
from the aspects of the blocked, distorted, impulsive, and self-centered 
reception and transmission which went into them. As a problem be- 
comes resolved, there results a better understanding and a more com- 
plete meeting of “mind with mind.” While communicating may not 
solve every problem, we may be certain that practically no problem 
will be solved without suitable communicating. 
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II. Personality Grows Out of Communication Interactions. 

Communicating which brings “mind to meet mind” can scarcely 
be understood apart from the personality from which it issues. And 
just as difficult to understand is the personality itself when separated 
rom its communicating. Communicating serves to relate and orient 
the person in his social environment and larger world; personality is 
tke result of these relationships and this orientation. 


Thus, if communication is to be improved in its fundamental as- 
pects, it is necessary to be able to view this behavior in terms of per- 
sonality. Most important are the attitudes and adjustments of the 
personality as a receiver; his acuteness in observation and direct ex- 
perience, his ability to avail himself of the experiences of others 
through listening and reading; second, is his ability to formulate and 
transmit messages, adequately and appropriately 1n his immediate social 
situation. 


If a communicator is to relate himself adequately to the world as 
it is, and to meet his share of human problems he must be as infinitely 
adjustable and flexible in his behavior as there are changes in that part 
of this dynamic world with which he will be directly concerned. The 
vast majority of his problems will require acquaintance with informa- 
tion far beyond what he may abstract through his own senses and 
direct experience. He must be able to avail himself of the experiences 
of others as represented in their word-maps at all levels of coverage 
and abstractness. He must be able not only to hear, he must listen with 
comprehension. He must not only be able to read, he must read with 
insight. Through these processes he obtains his orientation, his bases of 
evaluation. He must not only be able to respond appropriately to word- 
maps at the level of “shoes,” “price of eggs,” “my date next Friday,” 
“repair of this tire,” but he must respond appropriately at the levels of 
“Greece,” “Korea,” “free enterprise,” “Communism,” “tariffs,” “soci- 
ology.” If a person is to do his part to insure the future of his own 
livelihood, and if we are to survive in this dangerous age of atomic 
bombs, enough persons must be able both to receive and transmit at 
all of these different levels. 


While a person must deal adequately with high-order abstractions, 
he must at the same time be aware that the “realities,” the “actualities” 
of these fact-territories exist only at specific circumstances at specific 
dates in relation to specific changing objects, persons and situations in 
their changing relationships. He must ever be aware of the map- 
territory relationships of words to their “facts.”! In the well adjusted 
and creative speaker and writer, we have a person who is both acute 
and alert in his first-order observing and at the same time responsive 
in terms of all orders of abstractness in his listening, reading, writing, 
and speaking. There is practically an infinite flexibility and ability to 
deal simultaneously with both the concrete and the highly abstract. At 
the “evel” of the day-to-day events in the family or on the job, he is 


1. See Korzybski, Alfred, Science and Sanity, revised, 1941, Lancaster, Pa. Part II. 
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of course efficient in seeing, listening, reading, speaking, and writing, 
but at the same time he is just as specific in receiving and transmitting 
at the levels of “labor-management-relations,” “Communism,” or “Free 
Enterprise.” 

III. Both Flexibility and Stability of Personality is Related to 
Ability to be Conscious of Abstracting. 


An array of personality disorders becomes apparent when the com- 
municator remains fixed at a specific “level” of abstractness in the 
symbols to which he can adjust. An example of this is when he will 
listen and talk only of “my shop,” “my date,” etc., and be oblivious to 
matters of “education,” “depressions,” etc. Blockage, tension, dogma- 
tism, impulsiveness, over-evaluation and under-evaluation and other in- 
appropriate reactions with the resulting rigidities and other immature 
behavior reactions appear. Thus, in observing, the communicator un- 
consciously identifies his sense impressions with the fact-event to which 
he is adjusting, or he may similarly, while listening or reading, identify 
descriptions, summaries, inferences or high order abstractions at va- 
rious levels with such fact-events. Along with this, there usually appear 
tensions which reflect inner silent unqualified generalizations and “all- 
ness” behavior, and other blockages or distortions to adequate recep- 
tion. In not being able to abstract from a lower to a higher level, he is 
not able to “make anything” of what he observes, listens or reads about ; 
he is not able to see relationships; there is no meaning. In not being 
able to relate higher order abstractings to specific first order events, 
individuals, situations and examples, whether as a receiver or a trans- 
mitter of messages, he merely remains over-verbalized, over-fluent, 
dogmatic ; and without the basis for “wisdom” and appropriateness in 
his communications. 

Sometimes a person possesses a partial flexibility which applies to 
some aspects of communicating but retains a rigidity in other aspects. 
There are persons who can talk sensibly at many levels of abstracting, 
but they remain at a dead level? of abstractness (and dullness) in their 
writing. Even within writing situations there may be much variation in 
the person’s personality pattern. His letters from his office on matters 
relating to his profession may be adequate at all levels and highly in- 
teresting and informing, but ‘they may be dull and uninspiring when 
written to a relative about matters of his home. Partial rigidity is 
sometimes observed in the manner in which people receive information. 
In their reception of information, some persons are limited to listening ; 
they do not get much of their information through reading. Others are 
limited almost completely to what they receive through their senses and 
direct experience. They “won’t believe” anything else. 

IV. Both Reception and Transmission Should Function at all Levels 
of Abstractness for Personality Development. 


__ Tensions and problems may be observed wherever there is long con- 
tinued blockage of either the reception or the transmitting phase of 





2. See Johnson, Wendell, Persons in Quandaries, (1946), pp. 270-272. 
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communication at most any level of abstractness. Interpersonal rela- 
tions become snagged. Satisfactory interpersonal relations require that 
the communication be two-way. Wherever one person is pressed to act 
consistently only to receive and another person only to transmit, or 
wherever both parties are inclined to do just the one or the other, 
difficulty may be expected. This may be observed not only in family 
situations, but in industrial relations and in the tremendously complex 
intergroup and intercultural relations. In management-labor relations, 
the channels of communication are more frequently blocked from em- 
ployee up to employer than they are from employer down to employee. 
In intergroup and racial tensions, there is frequently marked distortion 
or blockage in both reception and transmission of messages. In all of 
these situations, there is no genuine “meeting of minds.” There is no 
real communication. The same may be said to apply in most situations 
wherein families are breaking up or where there is juvenile delinquency. 


The man who reads only the sports page and comics, the woman 
who tunes out all newscasts, the boy who reads only the headlines and 
who always passes over the editorial page, the conversationalist who 
never arises above subjects of his “illnesses” or “the inefficiency of 
clerks,” the writer who never writes to his senator or his newspaper— 
all of these represent the all too frequent pattern of the mediocre per- 
sonality. While many of these persons get along after a fashion if 
their immediate worlds do not change too drastically, in the aggregate 
they constitute a serious handicap in the present rapidly changing 
world. They weigh down and hold back those things which must be 
done. As receivers and transmitters of messages they perpetuate that 
vast load of half-information, of false beliefs, of prejudice and dogma, 
of fear, and both unthinking conservatism and radicalism which clog 
every attempt to work out problems together. 


Many inadequate observing, listening, reading, speaking and writing 
reactions tend to improve as soon as personality adjustments as a whole 
improve. In fact, the adjustments in regard to communicating are prac- 
tically the same as those in relation to other personality adjustments in 
general. Korzybski, the general semanticist, along with many psychia- 
trists, point out that most personality maladjustments result from a 
confusion of reactions to symbols with their fact-territories, and that 
peisons are unable to separate the two in their evaluations.* This is 
brought out in a striking manner in the data of a recent study by Daniels 
and Hinds of students in the Basic Communication sections at the 
University of Denver.‘ In this study, many cases of listening, reading, 
speaking and writing inadequacy were found to have their origin in 
earlier unbalanced and unfavorable communication situations in the 
histories of the students concerned. Something similar in varying de- 
gree to the common “stagefright” in speech situations operated in lis- 
tening, reading and writing situations. Thus, the personality pattern of 

> oe Korzybski, Ibid, Part VII. 


4. J. T. Daniels and George Hinds. ‘“‘An Introductory Study to Identification Reactions in 
Basic Communication,” Western Speech, February 1947, pp. 5-15. 
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the student as a listener or a reader or a writer, became narrowed, 
constricted, and less adequate. 


As he faces his problems of communication, localizes them, and 
gains insight in relation thereto, as he comes to understand the condi- 
tions under which his problem developed and the inappropriate silent 
assumptions which were built up within him, his attitudes in communi- 
cation situations tend to improve. As he becomes conscious of the ab- 
stracting behavior in himself and others and ceases to confuse the 
various levels of abstracting, he will gradually attain a new flexibility 
and competency. The student tends to be released from his mediocrity, 
his complex of impulsiveness, blockage and tension. Along with this he 
should be given guided stimulation and experience in observing, listen- 
ing, reading, speaking and writing. 

V. Personality-Based Communication Training Gives a Basis for a 
Functional Integration of the Social Sciences. 

The relationships of communicating to personality to interpersonal 
relations may have especial importance for the social sciences. The 
breakdowns of enterprises and society have their parallel breakdowns 
in the breakdowns in communications and the interpersonal relations 
incidental thereto. In fact, if history were written in terms of the “suc- 
cesses” and “failures” of communication and if enterprises were studied 
through experiences in a communication laboratory the teaching of 
both the social sciences and speech might become much more functional 
and valuable in the lives of our students. 

The so-called basic communications of observing, listening, reading, 
speaking, and writing behavior patterns are in themselves basically 
related in the personality history of the communicator for the person- 
ality is both the cause and the result of communications in interpersonal 
relations.5 Communication education not only deals with personality 
and its development ; but has applications wherever there are problems 
in interpersonal relations. In improving this communicating-in-the- 
lerge, it is not too far fetched to say that we are providing another 
contribution toward meeting the vast problems of the present dynamic- 
technological world—a world which combines potentialities of both the 
best and the worst of all possible worlds we can conceive. 

Better communication seems far more likely when the teacher of 
speech has evolved and mastered methodologies to teach his subject in 
its whole setting. This means that he will view speech as a medium of 
interpersonal relations and personality development which comes from 
orientation to a world of processes and relations. We would say that 
many of the present frustrations and problems in our field come from 
our tendency to split speech from listening (transmission from recep- 
tion), and to split speaking-listening from the social processes and 
environment in which it functions. 


5. See George, Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (1934), pts. I, II, IV. 











CASTING THE HIGH SCHOOL PLAY 


RutH LENNIE SMITH 
Bolton High School, Alexandria, La. 


After he has mastered the play and determined the interpretation 
which he will give it, especially with regard to the characters, the direc- 
tor is ready to select a cast. It has been said that the choice of a good 
cast is half the battle won. Whether it be half or a third, it is indeed 
a highly important matter, upon which time and thought well spent 
will pay dividends in both the rehearsals and final performances. The 
important question at this point then is: by what methods may a cast 
be selected? Well, there are several methods, each of them good in its 
way, and each with its own drawbacks. 

Even after years of experience the director will make mistakes in 
casting. He will deceive himself about some prospective actor; he will 
mistake personality for acting ability, only to find after two weeks of 
tehearsal that the candidate he has chosen cannot act at all. The be- 
ginning director, when he makes his first casting mistakes, may find 
comfort in the knowledge that others far more experienced also make 
casting mistakes. 

The ordinary method of finding actors, the usual procedure which 
is presumed to give the director his cast for the play, is called a tryout. 
Two other methods are interviews, and casting from actors used in 
former productions, but the tryout is the generally accepted method. 
Although rather an unsatisfactory method for the director and the 
actors, the tryout offers the quickest means of selecting the best mate- 
tial from a large group. 

The tryout to be reasonably serviceable should be based upon two 
sound premises: first, that the director knows exactly what he wants 
and can see in the actors the ability to give him what he wants; sec- 
ondly, that the amateur actor can show the director his acting capacity. 
As a matter of fact, few untrained directors can read a play and gain 
a clear idea of the characters, or of what an actor has to possess in 
order to portray a character. 

In using this method, notification of the date of tryout and the name 
of the play should be announced early. This gives those interested a 
chance to read the play if possible and to come to tryout prepared to 
try for the part most interesting to him. Here again one runs into 
drawbacks. Many of those the director is interested in having try for 
the parts may not come. This can be partially obviated by special re- 
quests to them to be present. Secondly, a tryout system depends on 
reading and many good readers are poor actors and many who read 
poorly turn out to be excellent after proper instruction. Then, too, many 
potential actors, because of inexperience, nervousness, or slowness of 
comprehension, do not show up well in tryouts. To overcome the latter 
probably the best thing to do is to take a lesson from our athletic de- 
partments in the matter of selecting material. An athletic director does 
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not, on the afternoon of September 10 line up his football candidates, 
ask them to kick the ball, to run with it, to tackle, to form interference 
(especially if they have never handled a ball before) and then the next 
day post the names of the eleven men who will start in the first game 
or. October 2. He knows better. We should know better. The director 
should not after several hasty private readings of the play, simply ask 
the candidates to read the different parts and choose his cast on the 
basis of what little he knows about the play and what little he learns 
about the actors at this tryout. It is therefore a wise idea in casting a 
high school play to combine the several methods of selecting a cast with 
the tryout. Then the tedious work of open tryouts is justified. The can- 
didate in turn should know something about the play; he should have 
read it and had it explained to him at least. 

The director of a high school play is in a position to know something 
about the candidates trying out. In the first year of directing in a new 
school he may not know the acting ability of the potential actors, but 
he has an opportunity to learn something about the stability, dependa- 
bility as well as mental ability of those desiring parts. These qualities 
may not improve acting ability, but in a high school production they 
certainly make for easier rehearsals and in the end a more finished 
play. 

Imagination often plays an important part in selecting characters 
and the director is able to see certain roles as specifically suited to cer- 
tain talent available to him . . . in this instance I was most fortunate 
in the casting of last year’s major production at Bolton. In reading a 
copy of the play Out of This World three of the parts stood out 
clearly as being most suitable for three students who had had minor 
parts in a one-act play given a short time before. The part of Pauline 
Russell, a charming but somewhat impractical mother who is constantly 
amazed at her daughter’s ideas, seemed made to order for one. It was 
not hard to see this student with her spontaneous dry humor and Billy 
Burkish ways putting over such lines addressed to her daughter as 
Ottis Russell dashes out to smash the radio, as: “But he can’t do that 
... it works perfectly. Besides I gave it to him as a Christmas present 
three years ago. I paid for it in twelve uneasy installments. Oh, I do 
wish I were back home with my petunias in the garden, and my over- 
draft in the bank.”! 

With two other parts, that of Miss Crest, dean of Parkhurst .. . 
gushingly enthusiastic and in her mid-forties, and Ottis Kerby, 60, de- 
termined, demanding, domineering and narrow in his views, I was also 
able to visualize the actors in the parts. In giving the three parts to 
these particular students, I knew their voices had the flexibility neces- 
sary to achieve the necessary age because of similar parts in radio plays, 
and teaching them to walk in character was not too difficult. As the 
show progressed the three well justified this method of selection and 
gave three excellent performances. 





1. McCoy, Paul S., Out of This World, Marion, Ohio, Art Craft Play Co., 1946. 
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As a rule, though, since the tryout system is established, perhaps 
we ought to use it. The democratic principles of the tryout does give 
every one a chance. Then, too, since nearly everyone thinks he can act, 
the candidates come to the tryouts without inhibitions and without 
timidity ; they believe they can do well (and in some cases you will 
never be able to convince them otherwise). For those of us who must 
work hastily and get to work on rehearsals quickly the tryout seems to 
fit our emergency. 


I have assumed throughout that the director will select his own 
cast, and not a committee or some individual other than the director. 
t should be unnecessary to defend this assumption were it not for the 
remarkable fact that a casting committee is sometimes assigned the 
responsibility of selecting the cast. For an exposition of what this sort 
of casting means, we may again find material in the conduct of the 
athletic coach and his team. The coach does not choose an English 
teacher, the dean of men, or other outsiders, and ask this group to 
select the football team. The idea of his doing this is absurd. Yet occa- 
sionally this may happen in casting a play. Imagine what would happen 
if the committee selects characters according to its conceptions and 
the poor director has to direct the play according to his conception of 
the characters. 't is imperative therefore that the director select his 
own Cast. 


I have expressed a number of admonitions and personal opinions 
concerning the tryout. How then can a director with confidence find the 
proper actors to act in the play? It is doubtful whether any such revela- 
tion can be made. The tests I have explained have some value, but are 
far from infallible. The director must be prepared to correct the in- 
evitable mistakes. Experience will increase his confidence and lessen 
his mistakes. 


In selecting a cast for a high school production many outside things 
crop up. For instance, the director in some cases may run into what 
I will term “acoustic trouble.” Many high school auditoriums are 
planned to fulfill many purposes — gymnasium, dance floor space, 
and school theatre, with little actual thought given to the theatre, 
or that plays may actually at some time or other really be given 
on the stage — with the result that no one pays much attention to 
the hearing ability of the audience of lines that are spoken from that 
stage. This becomes the bete noir of the director in casting a play. A 
promising young actor or actress may crop up who fits the part per- 
fectly, and who under normal conditions has a fine speaking voice, but 
on the stage no one past the sixth row can hear a word he utters. The 
part must be withheld and given to a less competent person who has 
strong lungs and can yell himself blue in the face without losing his 
voice, and character — (and the latter is pretty hard not to do). 
I learned my lesson about this the hard way and had to recast several 
parts. Now I sit as far back as possible and listen for voice projecting 
ability, and hope there is acting ability behind it. It sometimes takes 
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quite a while before one gets a combination of both, but if the director 
has patience he can find them in the end. Of course, sometimes one 
or the other must be sacrificed . . . then I’d take a chance on finally 
overcoming the faulty acting and select for voice. Even the worst 
acting ability can be smoothed out if worked with carefully enough. 
And I believe an audience will be quieter and more appreciative of a 
high school production if it can hear. 

“The general objective which a director is endeavoring to accom- 
plish in the selection of a cast may be briefly summarized by stating 
that he is seeking to determine the potential adaptability of individuals 
to the interpretation of the roles in a play in harmony with the aims 
of the design for its production.” Specifically, he is seeking to answer 
certain questions : 

1. Is the applicant physically adapted to the role? For example, if 
he is the young hero of the play, is he tall enough to play opposite the 
person cast as heroine? 

2. Has the applicant an effective voice and can he be heard? The 
voice should be pleasing with a carrying quality, yet harmoniously ex- 
pressive of character. 

3. Does the applicant possess, or does he have the ability to assume 
the characteristics of the role? 

Can he portray the characteristics of age in posture, walk and 
gesture? Does he have features that can be made up to fit the part? 


4. Does the applicant have a conception of, or is he capable of de- 
veloping and projecting a conception of the role? There are many 
potential actors who have no imagination, into whom the director must 
pour every idea of the part as well as train in the execution of the idea 
te the detriment of the cast. 

5. Is the applicant reliable? Will he work harmoniously with the 
director and cast ? 

6. “Is his academic status good? Is he capable of keeping up with 
his class work while spending hours rehearsing? Does he have too 
many social engagements ? 

Perhaps these six questions are much or more than a director can 
answer in the selection of a cast by means of tryouts—to this he will 
have to add the knowledge and experience he may have gained through 
previous work with the contestants. In the absence of such knowledge 
he will have to be content with the selection of more or less exact types 
for the roles. 

Experience will make the director’s work surer and easier. He 
will not be so enthusiastic over a striking personality, nor will his sense 
of judgment be blurred by a charming voice. He will learn some things. 
He will become more clever. But he must always be prepared for the 
problem of putting a square peg in a round hole. 





2. Dolman, John, The Art of Play Production (New York, Harper, 1930). 











WHAT DOES THE FUNDAMENTALS 
COURSE OFFER? 
Howarp W. TowNsEND 
University of Texas 


The most popular of speech courses—whether it be called by that 
name or not—is Fundamentals. 

A recent survey of the status of speech education in Texas bears 
out this contention for it showed that in 175 secondary schools exam- 
ined 108 offered formal speech courses. Of these 100.00 per cent in- 
cluded Fundamentals with Public Speaking second in popularity but 
appearing in only 46 or 26.29 per cent of the speech schools. 

On the college level 55 of the 65 institutions examined offered 
speech courses. Of these 100.00 per cent included Fundamentals with 
Public Speaking in second place and offered in but 26 or 47.27 per cent 
of the speech schools. 

In a course as widely taught as Fundamentals surely there is some 
argument in favor of agreement as to purpose, methods, and materials 
even though we hasten to agree that speech teachers as well as most 
others should be encouraged to use their initiative to meet particular 
needs and situations. 

It would be interesting to be able to compare the results of the 
Texas study with a similar one from other states relative to the phases 
of work offered in Fundamentals and to phases stressed. 

The questionnaire method was used to gather information. Twenty- 
one phases of work most likely to appear in whole or in part in this type 
of course were listed for checking under two heads: first, those which 
were included in the course in the respective schools ; and second, those 
which were stressed above all others. The purpose was to learn whether 
or not there was agreement among the schools within each group and 
between the two big groups which are listed here separately. The per- 
centage (in relation to the total offering speech) of schools is listed in 
each classification in decreasing order of appearance. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
































Percentage of the 
PHASE oF WorK INCLUDED 108 Offering 
Organizing material 90.74 
Vocabulary building 90.74 
Gathering material 87.96 
Extemporaneous speaking 84.26 
Voice training 84.26 
Bodily action 82.41 
Conversation 80.56 
Audience analysis 78.70 
Personal adjustment 77.78 
Interpretation 75.93 
Group discussion 74.07 





Elements of interest 74.07 
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Dramatics 72.22 
Impromptu speaking 71.30 
Mechanics of voice 70.37 
Story-telling 67.59 
Parliamentary law 62.96 
Occasional speaking 55.56 
Phonetics 52.78 
Memory work 50.93 
Debate 47.22 

PHASE oF WorK STRESSED 
Personal adjustment 47.22 
Organizing material 43.52 
Voice training 40.74 
Extemporaneous speaking 37.04 
Interpretation 34.26 
Elements of interest 30.56 
Gathering material 28.70 
Dramatics 26.85 
Conversation 25.93 
Bodily Action 25.93 
Vocabulary building 24.07 
Audience analysis ......... 21.30 
Mechanics of voice 18.52 
Group discussion 15.74 
Debate 13.89 
Story-telling 10.19 
Phonetics 10.19 
Parliamentary law 9.26 
Impromptu speaking 9.26 
Memory work 8.33 
Occasional speaking 5.56 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Percentage of the 

PuHases OF Work OFFERED 55 Offering 
Gathering material 87.27 
Organizing material 87.27 
Vocabulary building 87.27 
Personal adjustment ..... 85.45 
Audience analysis 83.64 
Voice training 83.64 
Bodily action 83.64 
Extemporaneous speaking 78.18 
Making material interesting 72.73 
Group discussion 61.82 
Interpretation 58.18 
Vocal mechanism 56.36 
Impromptu speaking 30.54 
Conversation 47.27 
Occasional speaking 45.45 
Parliamentary law 34.55 
Phonetics 34.55 
Memory work 30.19 
Story-telling 25.45 
Debate 21.82 
Dramatics 21.82 

PHASES OF Work STRESSED 
Extemporaneous speaking 52.73 
Personal adjustment 42.45 
Organizing material 38.18 
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Making material interesting 32.73 
Voice training 32.73 
Bodily action 29.09 
Gathering material 27.27 
Group discussion 21.82 
Vocabulary 21.82 
Conversation 18.18 
Audience analysis 14.55 
Interpretation 14.55 
Phonetics 14.55 
Vocal mechanism 9.09 
Parliamentary law 9.09 
Occasional speaking 5.45 
Memory work 5.45 
Debate 5.45 
Impromptu speaking 3.60 
Story-telling 0.00 





The listings speak for themselves, but several factors which attract 
attention are: 

1. There is neither complete agreement nor complete disagreement 
as to phases of work to include or to stress except in one instance. No 
college course stresses story-telling. 

2. In each group there is a high percentage of agreement on phases 
to include but very low percentage of agreement on which phases to 
stress. 

3. There is a higher percentage of agreement at the secondary level 
on what phases to include than at the college level; however, there is 
a higher percentage of agreement at the college level on what to stress 
than at the secondary level. 

4. There is a marked agreement both in phases of work to include 
and phases to stress between the two groups of schools. 

5. The lack of agreement points strongly to the necessity for more 
unity of purpose in the Fundamentals course. 
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MAKING SPEECH CRITICISM 
ACCEPTABLE TO THE STUDENT 


Wa po W. BraDEN 
Louisiana State University 


Taking a cue from Professor Howard Townsend, who suggests in 
the September issue of this journal that “we need . . . more of the 
simpler discussions relative to the beginning courses which will be of 
help to the young teacher with little experience and training,”! I am 
discussing the subject of speech criticism. 

We ordinarily say that classroom criticism must be intelligible, def- 
inite, and constructive. To amplify we mean it must be expressed in 
clear cut, meaningful language—not in technical jargon; it must be in 
terms of clearly defined characteristics understood and agreed upon 
by teacher and student. Furthermore, it must contain positive sugges- 
tions for improvement. 

However criticism may meet all of these requisites and yet be in- 
effective if it is not acceptable to the student. The immediate reaction 
of some teachers is that it is up to the student “to take the criticism” 
whether he likes it or not. They further argue that to show a student 
any consideration in the manner of presenting suggestions is a sign of 
pedagogical weakness, a marked evidence of “catering” to the student. 
If a person cannot stand up to the verbal onslaughts of the teacher, he 
is labeled immature and therefore needs to be hardened to the extent 
that he will be impervious to caustic comments and sarcastic retorts. 

My point is that in the teaching of speech if the student for any 
reason is not in a receptive frame of mind or if the teacher’s comments 
set up any psychological blocks such as marked resentment or greater 
feelings of inadequacy or inferiority, little can be achieved no matter 
how profound the teacher’s observations may be. For criticism to be 
effective, it must seem justified, pertinent, and worthy of serious at- 
tention. 

When we remember that in many beginning classes well over fifty 
per cent of the members believe that one of their most serious problems 
is stage fright, we appreciate that if the instructor is not adept in stating 
his observations he is likely to stimulate greater feelings of timidity, 
to approximate in some cases earlier unpleasant experiences, and to 
focus unnecessary attention upon “self.” As a result the well-intending 
teacher may intensify one of the difficulties he is most eager to eliminate. 

Especially with the beginning class, therefore, the problem seems 
to be how can the teacher discuss extremely personal characteristics 
and mannerisms, eliminate bad speech attitudes, move the student to 
face his problems realistically without injuring the student’s self 
esteem. At the same time how can the student be encouraged to improve 
and develop the other aspects of speaking. 





1. “Improving the Fundamentals Course—An Echo.” 
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Perhaps, as the starting point, the student must firmly believe in the 
ability, honesty, integrity, and good will of the teacher. There can be 
little doubt that we accept suggestions from those we trust and respect 
more readily than from those about whom we are skeptical or from 
those whom we fear or dislike. The student must feel that the teacher’s 
judgment is impartial and objective ; he must be prevented from feeling 
that he is “being picked on.” In the words of Quintilian the teacher 
must be regarded as “a good man.” 


Early in the course the indirect approach may prove wise, that is, 
after hearing several speeches, making suggestions concerning the 
group without the mention of any names. These comments may be used 
to start a class discussion, which will give the timid student an oppor- 
tunity to make comments and to ask questions without identifying him- 
self with the difficulty. He may muster enough courage to identify his 
fault or to demand that he be told what he does that is wrong; self- 
criticism is not as damaging to self esteem as the comments of the 
teacher. 

Some teachers find that criticism by fellow students is a good ap- 
proach. Two cautions seem in order here. Care must be taken that the 
comments do not wander away from the point under consideration. 
Secondly the amount of criticism must not overwhelm the awkward 
performer by making him feel that his case is hopeless or that every- 
one is against him. 

The most serious problems, those which border on serious psycho- 
logical difficulties, should be dealt with probably in a private confer- 
ence where fears of class ridicule, of disapproval of the teacher, of 
failure to make a satisfactory grade are less pronounced. The informal- 
ity aids the teacher in breaking down reserves and delving into the 
background of the problem. In some cases an “ice breaker” may be 
necessary. Speech problems, for example, may be discussed over a coke 
or a cup of coffee. One teacher, whom I know, keeps a box of choco- 
lates in her desk for this purpose. Once the student commences to dis- 
cuss his problem and attempts to understand it he has ‘made a step 
toward improvement; he is in a more receptive mood to take sugges- 
tions and to attempt to do something about them. 

The written criticism, which may be in the form of a criticism 
blank, rating scale, or speech ballot,? offers another excellent inoffensive 
way of evaluating performance. It provides another way of relieving 
the discomfort and embarrassment which may come with having faults 
broadcast to the class. In these busy times when enrollments are large 
and teaching loads are heavy, many of us have had to use this means in 
order to get around the class more frequently. 

The written criticism has many other advantages. Retention of these 
written comments gives the student a progressive record of his achieve- 
ment. The effect of having the same weakness noted on several suc- 





2. For examples see: Harry G. Barnes, Speech Handbook (New York, 1945), pp. 120-121, 
135; Bryant and Wallace, Fundamentals of Public Speaking (New York, 1947), pp. 85, 247. 
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cessive performances is powerful motivation. If the instructor retains 
copies of his comments he will probably be more consistent in his 
suggestions. Furthermore when private conferences are held, these 
records immediately provide a basis upon which to start discussion. 

As we all will agree, there is, of course, no substitute for direct 
oral criticism, particularly with those students who are unable or un- 
willing to recognize their limitations unless the fault is called to their 
attention during or shortly after the performance. But this does not 
lessen the necessity for tact or adroitness on the part of the teacher. 
Ordinarily suggestions may be made more acceptable and less em- 
barrassing by the way they are introduced. Some of the suggestions 
given below may help: 

(1) Comment upon good points in a performance before dealing with 

weaknesses ; 


(2) Assure the student that you are sincerely interested in his welfare 
and improvement; 


(3) Show concern and sympathy for the student in struggling to cope 
with his problem; 


(4) Point out that the problem is one with which many, particularly 
important speakers, have had trouble; 

(5) Attribute criticism to someone else: an authority or the text book; 

(6) Make the student demand that he be criticized ; 


(7) Present two or more points of view concerning the fault, empha- 
sizing one, but giving the student a face-saver; 


(8) Express doubt as to whether the student “can take” the criticism; 

(9) Ask the class whether the criticism is justified in a given case; 

(10) Put the criticism in a question form, i.e., “do you realize that you 

are... 

Making criticism acceptable should in no sense constitute pamper- 
ing or “playing down” to the student. Every effort should be made to 
move the student toward emotional maturity. This will involve adapt- 
ing your comment to the student’s level of maturation, and constantly 
keeping in mind your goal. 

In summary, as teachers of speech, we should be constantly alert 
to make our classroom criticism not only (1) intelligible, (2) definite, 
(3) constructive, but also (4) acceptable. 








*See ad in this and succeeding issue for hotel rates and accommodations. 


CONVENTION PREVIEW 


THE PROGRAM 
By Lester L. HALe, PReEsIpent S.A.A. 
University of Florida 


While a complete program of the convention will be published in 
the next issue of the Southern Speech Journal (March), it was thought 
wise to give you a keyhole look into the current preparations. Your 
administration is doing its very best to give you an impressive conven- 
tion—a helpful convention—one which you cannot afford profession- 
ally to miss! Will you do your very best to guarantee us your attendance, 
and the full support of your colleagues as well. If your membership 
has lapsed—get it in—to George Totten. If you are making contact 
with this association for the first time—join our ranks without delay!! 


With the big job we have to do 
We'll need full support— 
We all need you! 


As of December 15, this is it: 


The Seventeenth Annual Convention 
of the 
SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
April 7, 8, 9, 10 
including 
Southern Speech Association Forensic Tournament 
April 6, 7 
Student Congress of Human Relations 
April 8, 9 
will be held in 
Nashville, Tennessee, at the Maxwell House* 
Convention Theme 
FREEDOM THROUGH SPEECH 


Local Committee Chairman—Batsell Barrett Baxter, David Lipscomb College 


THE PROGRAM 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 7 

2:00 p.m.—Registration (Maxwell House Mezzanine) Continuous through 
afternoon and evening. 

2:30 p.m.—Displays and Exhibits of books and equipment will be opened, 
Charles McGlon, Ist Vice-President, in charge. 

2-5 p.m.—Workshop in Speech Correction—a diagnostic clinic in Speech and 
Hearing. This is being planned in cooperation with the Tennessee 
Society for Crippled Children and Disabled Adults, which will help 
furnish diagnosticians, clinicians, and administrative personnel. 
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5:30 p.m.—Brief Council Meeting. 

7:00 p.m.—Forensic Banquet (Hotel Maxwell House). All association members 
and guests are invited to attend. 

9:30 p.m.—First Lobby. Time is being provided and arranged throughout the 
convention for lobby “bull sessions” and opportunity to meet repre- 
sentatives of graduate schools throughout the country. This graduate 
counseling program is in charge of Dallas C. Dickey. 

10:00 p.m.—Council Meeting. 


THursDAY, AprIL 8 
8:00 a.m.—Late registration 
8:30 to 
9:30 am.—Second Lobby—Graduate Conference. 
9:30 am.—Opening General Session. 
“The Fight for Freedom.” 
1, “Fredom Through Education.” 
2. “Freedom Through ‘Speech”—Lester L. Hale, President 
Southern Speech Association 
3. “Freedom Through Religion”—Rev. W. R. Courteney, Pastor 
lst Presbyterian Church 
Nashville, Tennessee 
4. “Freedom Through Press”—Edward J. Meeman, Editor 
Memphis Press-Scimitar 
Memphis, Tennessee 
5. “Language Habits in Human Affairs”—Irving J. Lee, Chairman 
Dept. of Public Speaking 
School of Speech 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 
11:30 am.—Third Lobby, Graduate Conferences. 
1:00 p.m.—lInitial Business Meeting. 
2:00 p.m.—Sectional Meetings. 
Speech Correction and Hearing—Chairman, Lou Kennedy, Director 
Speech Clinic, L.S.U.. 
Radio—Chairman, Paul Soper, University of Tennessee. 
3:30 p.m.—Sectional Meetings. 
Phonetics—Chairman, Harold Weiss, Southern Methodist University. 
Theatre—Chairman, Althea Hunt, Director William & Mary Theatre 
College of William & Mary 
1. “The Forgotten Play”—by Delwin B. Dusenbury 
University of Florida 
2. “The Barter Theatre of Virginia” by Robert Porterfield, Dir. 
Barter Theatre 
Abingdon, Virginia 
5:00 p.m.—Make-up Demonstration and Impersonations— 
Richard C. Corson, author of Make-Up 
5:30 p.m.—Fourth Lobby—Graduate Conferences. 
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7:00 pm—IMPROMPTU MERRY-GO-ROUND-—Informal, buffet-style din- 
ner at “Rawlings Dinner Club”; Theme: “Freedom From Speeches,” 
This club has been reserved for our use for this evening of fun and 
frolic. It is located 10 miles north of Nashville, is situated on a 
lake, and features excellent chicken dinners. Entertainment will be 
“impromptu” numbers by association members (arranged well in 
advance by correspondence). 

10:00 p.m.—Council Meeting. 


Fripay, Aprit 9 
9:00 am.—Second General Session 
“Freedom Through Speech” 
1. Persuasion 
2. Theatre and Radio 
3. Re-education—Claude E. Kantner, Director 
School of Dramatic Art & Speech, Ohio University 
4 Oral Interpretation—Sara Lowrey, Head, Department of Speech 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
10:30 am—Third General Session. 
“The Speech Curriculum” 
—a forum — 
Moderator—H. P. Constans, Head, Department of Speech 
University of Florida 
Participants: A selected group of school administrators and leaders 
in all levels of the speech field. 
11:30 am.—Fifth Lobby—Graduate Conferences. 
1:00 p.m.—Final Business Meeting. 
2:00 p.m.—Sectional Meetings. 
Methods and Materials (elementary and secondary )— 
Ruby Krider, Chairman, Grove High ‘School, Paris, Tennessee 
Southern Graduate Research— 
Dallas C. Dickey, Chairman, University of Florida 
1. “Survey of Speech Training in Texas”— 
Howard Townsend, University of Texas 
2. “In Quest of the Laws of Stress in the Pronunciation of 
of English’— 
Francine Merritt, Louisiana State University 
3. “The Speaking of William Jennings Bryan in Florida”— 
Jack Mills, University of Florida 
4. “The Role of the RH Factor in the Etiology of Spastic 
Speech, Stuttering, Aphasia, and Delayed Speech”— 
Amy Allen, Texas State College for Women 
5. Theatre— 
Andrew Erskine, University of Alabama 
3:30 p.m.—Sectional Meetings. 
Interpretation—“Demonstration and Impersonation and Interpreta- 
tion” by Mary Latimer, Madison College, Harrisburg, Virginia 
Public Adiress—H. Hardy Perritt, Chairman, University of Virginia 
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5:00 p.m.—Discussion Demonstration (a panel forum) 
“Improving our High School and College Forensic Program.” 
This program should serve a dual purpose—to demonstrate a form 
of group discussion, and to air opinions regarding the forensic pro- 
grams of our schools and associations. 

5:30 p.m.—Sixth Lobby—Graduate Conference. 

7:00 p.m.—Formal Banquet—Colonial Ball Room of Maxwell House 
(evening dress for ladies, tuxedo optional for men). 

8:30 p.m.—Theatre Production by Department of Drama, Vanderbilt University 
Joe Wright in charge; Bob Jones, assistant. 


SATURDAY 

9:00 a.m.—Combined Old and New Council Meeting: To complete the business 
of the association for the old year and to plan for the new. 
All officers please plan to remain until Saturday noon so this may 
be an unhurried deliberation. Council and business meetings during 
the convention proper are being held to a minimum in time and 
number. The problems which require careful consideration and de- 
tailed handling will be taken care of at this meeting. 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION TOURNAMENT 
AND CONGRESS 
Wayne C. EuBANK, TOURNAMENT DIRECTOR 
University of Florida 


The Southern Speech Association will hold its annual Forensic 
Tournament and Congress of Human Relations in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, April 6-9, 1948. The 1948 tournament is expected to be the 
largest in the Association’s history. Word has been received from Dr. 
Baxter, Department of Speech, David Lipscomb College, and Chairman 
of the Local Committee on Arrangements that the entire facilities of 
David Lipscomb will be at our disposal. It is hoped that the crowded 
conditions which have attended many of our tournaments will thus be 
avoided. 

There will be three divisions: high school, college men, college 
women (in debate only there will be a junior college division open to 
freshmen and sophomore men and women). 

Five general events will be offered: debate, oratory, extempore 
speech, after dinner speaking, and interpretation. 

The Congress of Human Relations will be under the direction of 
Mrs. Bertha M. Hunt, Andrew Jackson High School, Miami, Florida. 
The large assembly will be composed of two groups: high school stu- 
dents making up the House of Representatives and college students 
making up the Senate. 

Further announcements regarding the tournament will be in the 
mails in January. Address inquiries or suggestions to Wayne C. Eubank, 
Department of Speech, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 
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“WE ARE READY FOR YOU— 
—COME AND GET IT” 


BATSELL BARRETT BAXTER 
Chairman of Committee on Local Arrangements 
David Lipscomb College 


Immediately after it was decided that the Spring convention in 
1948 should be held in Nashville, preparations were begun. All of the 
Nashville hotels, of which there are a number of good ones, offered 
their facilities for convention headquarters. After careful considera- 
tion, the local committee on arrangements decided that the newly reno- 
vated Maxwell House would offer to our visitors a truly memorable 
experience. The Maxwell House has been a fine hotel for more than 
seventy-five years. The President’s suite has been used by nine differ. 
ent Presidents of the United States. Yes, this is the same hotel where 
President Teddy Roosevelt complimented the coffee by saying “It’s 
good to the last drop,” a saying which has made advertising history for 
Maxwell House Coffee. 

For the past twenty-four months the old hotel has been undergoing 
extensive remodeling. The front, lobby, restaurant, dining rooms, and 
bedrooms are now modern and comfortable, but the atmosphere of the 
Old South lingers on. Information about reservations will be sent to 
you a little later on. 

The Southern Speech Association tournament will be held on Tues- 
day and Wednesday of convention week on the campus of David Lips- 
comb College. This school is just completing a million and a half dollar 
expansion program and plans to turn its entire facilities over to the 
tournament committee for the two days of the event. The Senate cham- 
ber of the state capitol has been promised for the student congress 
which runs concurrently with our convention. Altogether, it will bea 
big week and a very profitable one for all. 

A very fine local committee has been arranged to handle every 
phase of the tournament, convention and congress. The members in- 
clude: Dr. Helene Hart, Vanderbilt University ; Miss Carolyn Binkly, 
East Nashville Sr. H. S.; Mrs. Joe Brown Love, Scarritt College; Mrs. 
Barney Daume, Hillsboro H. S.; Mr. William C. Geer, David Lipscomb 


College; Mr. Burton H. Byers, Peabody College, and Dr. Batsell Bar- | 
rett Baxter, David Lipscomb College, Chairman. Dr. Lester Hale has | 


outlined a truly wonderful program for the week, we have everything 
in readiness in Nashville, so we are expecting you. Don’t miss this 
year’s convention! We believe it will be the finest we have ever had! 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Epna WEST 











Workinc Up a Part, a Manual for the Beginning Actor, by H. D. Albright. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. pp x plus 224. 


The emphasis is on the natural approach to acting as opposed to a mechani- 
cal one. The discussion is thorough and proceeds from analysis of play structure 
through relation of part to play, to movement and gesture, speech, and charac- 
terization. 


The discussion is applied in pantomimic and acting exercises of considerable 
variety and invention. One notable contribution is that, in general, the pan- 
tomimes and acting exercises are conceived as within a larger environment—as 
any movement in life is—and not as within a vacuum. The helpful suggestions 
supplied for observation from life are noteworthy. 


One could wish that Dr. Albright had illuminated movement, speech, and 
characterization as he has play structure in an analysis of Joint Owners In Spain. 
To take one example from the chapter on speech: lines may stir the listeners 
with their “delicacy or playfulness, vexation or regret, earnestness or exaltation.” 
No student will question this—at least as an academic fact. But his gray matter 
will not be stirred until he sees a line spring into its unique life—for which, per- 
haps, “delicate” may be the nearest, though hopelessly inadequate, adjective. 
From this reviewer’s observation of student actors the need for realizing that 
each play, each character, each moment are unique can hardly be over-emphasized. 


The selections for reading include verses from the Old Testament to Archi- 
bald MacLeish and prose from Hazlitt to Thomas Wolfe. The play selections 
range from Ibsen to Coward. Contrary to what one might expect from the classi- 
cal treatment of structure there are no scenes from classic drama. Besides open- 


ing the vast area of great dramatic literature (what person who heard her 
will ever forget Blanche Yurka’s reading of Electra’s lament over the urn which 


she supposes contains Oreste’s ashes?), there might be the educational by- 
product of revelation that human nature hasn’t changed much. 


The chapter on voice production is excellent and—one recognizes—indispen- 
sable, though perhaps the phonetic approach is outside the limits of a course for 
beginning actors. 

In an Appendix are illuminating brief treatments of direction, aesthetics, 
study and memorization, together with a glossary of acting and stage terms and 
a selected bibliography. 

This is plain, down-to-earth treatment with none of the glamour the begin- 
ner usually dreams of. Indeed, so unbending is the author in his determination to 
exclude the “dramatic,” the work hardly seems exhilarating. However, a good 
teacher will correct this possible fault while he welcomes the thorough treatment. 


LAWRENCE Voss 
Louisiana State University 
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First Steps In Actinc, by Samuel Selden. New York: Crofts, 1947. pp xvi 

plus 344. 

This book is excellent in its pantomimic and acting exercises, but largely pre. 
tentious and unconvincing in its discussion of the actor, his pantomime and 
speech, which suggests the old knowledge of the artist and his complete inability 
to impart the how and why. 

While written in a sometimes charming style, the discussion is disappoint- 
ing. For example: in the first chapter we are told why 4 individuals go to the 
theatre. From their supposed motives the conclusion is drawn that people go to 
the theatre for three reasons: diversion, stimulation, and illumination. The fact 
that people are enchanted in the theatre—or out—by competent acting would 
seem sufficient reason. Besides, Aristotle’s observation that people like to imitate 
and to watch imitations, and Evreinov’s revelation of the basic impulse, would 
make it seem unnecessary to manufacture reasons for the popularity of the thea- 
tre. This reviewer would accept Hazlitt’s interpretation long, long before Mr. 
Selden’s. Is not the basic law of the theatre that the performance be convincing? 

Too many times the conditions are manufactured. Example: the image of 
the character projected by the actor to the audience is conceived to consist of 1) 
a “surface” which reflects the cultivated habits of the beast and 2) an “under” 
part which reveals his raw animality. The actor is told to reveal the complete 
character to the audience by showing a constant stream of little clues. “Surface” 
imagery is compared to a saucepan and “under” imagery to the stew which boils 
inside it! 

There are many, many other things to quarrel about. 

The practical part of the book consists of a large number of pantomimic and 
acting exercises, graded in difficulty, 7 master pantomimes by Loretto Carroll, a 
number of reading selections, 18 well-chosen scenes from plays, and is concluded 
with a short glossary of acting terms. 

LAWRENCE Voss 
Louisiana State University 


News ON THE Arr, by Paul W. White. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1947, 420 pp., $2.50. 

Cleverness and unique simplicity characterize the two-in-one book on radio 
news which Paul White, assisted by all three news services, four networks, 
magazines, newspapers, and numerous individuals, has brought into being. The 
double purpose includes its service as a textbook for beginners and as a review 
primer for those already at work in a radio news room. 

The comparative study of newspaper and radio journalism makes an inter- 


esting beginning, and leads from familiar and long established principles of news | 


coverage to tricks and slants which have developed with the advent of radio. 
Hints on the writing of radio news and the preparation of a news program, 
notes on proper news personnel for stations—small, medium, and large—advice 
to news announcers, and suggestions on news judgment and good taste are 
handled in a direct and practicable manner, guided by an attitude of tolerance 
and flexibility. Various types of news and forms of presentation are explained, 
and examples of radio coverage of such “great days in the morning” as that of 
June 6, 1944, add vividness and appeal to those explanations. 
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Book Reviews 101 





Opportunities in the broadcasting of news are discussed under the every-day 
heading, “So You Want a Job?” while legal restrictions are dealt with as 
“Mustn’t, Mustn’t” elaboration. The annotated bibliography and the section of 
exercises and projects for the student are features which should be helpful to 
any class in radio. “And that’s the news to this moment.” 

E. W. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PLAys: BritisH, AMERICAN, CONTINENTAL, by Richard A. 

Cordell. New York: The Ronald Press Company, Revised 1947, pp. XI, 447. 

$3.00 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PLays: AMERICAN, by Richard A. Cordell. New York: 

The Ronald Press Company, Revised 1947, pp. XI, 329. 

These two volumes are reviewed together because the second is largely a 
reprint of the American section of the first, with the addition of two plays. 
The first includes as British plays, The Admirable Crichton, The Silver Box, and 
The Circle. Cyrano de Bergerac and R. U. R. are the continental representatives, 
and the American section contains Anna Christie, Street Scene, Winterset, Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, The Little Foxes and The Late Georga Apley. The second 
book repeats this same American list and adds The Green Pastures and The 
Silver Cord. 

The anthologist is always under a handicap in that he obviously cannot in- 
clude everyone’s favorite play, and he may find it difficult to secure reprint rights 
to his own favorites. Thus one may question the failure to include Shaw among 
the British dramatists. Permission to reprint Shaw is hard to get, and many 
excellent anthologies have appeared Shawless. The inclusion of Maugham may 
be questioned by some, yet there is no denying the validity of Maugham as a 
playwright, or the dramatic power of The Circle. The real weakness of the first 
volume lies in the uneven distribution of plays among the three divisions repre- 
sented. Two plays can hardly be thought of as representing the “continental” 
drama, particularly when six American plays are included. The inclusion of more 
plays would, of course, make a more expensive book. This might be preferable 
to the scant fare provided, good as the present selections are. 

With the American plays in either volume there can be little quarrel. ‘Some 
would prefer some other play to The Late George Apley, but in selecting eight 
plays from the wealth of American drama there are many problems, and the 
eight here included are probably as representative as any other eight. One can 
only commend the editor while wishing at the same time that it should never be 
necessary to make such limited selections, and that all anthologies could contain 
fifty or more plays. 


CLaupE L, SHAVER 
Louisiana State University 
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PLAY REVIEWS 


Rosert B. CAPEL 











Tue Basy-Sitrer, Perry Clark. Dramatic Publishing Co., copyright, 1947. Roy- 
alty $10 to $25. Comedy in three acts. 6 men, 8 women, | interior. High 
Schools *, Colleges (not recommended). 


Slapstick comedy by a member of the cast is the chief feature of interest 
in this show. The comedy is broad, bordering on farce and while the boy char- 
acter who is responsible for the majority of it will be hated by some he will 
nevertheless be laughed at by others. 


The set is a simple living room and there will be no lighting problem. There 
are no special sound effects required. 
W. Frepric PLettTe 


STRANGE Boarpers, George Batson and Jack Kirkland. Dramatists Play Service, 
copyright 1947. Royalty on application. Comedy in three acts. 8 men, 7 
women, 1 interior. High Schools *, Colleges **. 


A comedy mystery which may or may not be interesting depending entirely 
upon how much hokum you like in your plays. There is much comedy, some 
good and some not so good. There is a cops and robbers theme minus the cops 
with several crooks moving in on a peaceful family and getting caught with the 
goods, this latter being the proceeds from a recent bank job they had pulled. 


The play contains a number of good acting parts for both men and women, 
and would for their part be a lot of fun. The setting is a living room of a house 
built along a wharf and while it is not a difficult setting, four doors are re- 
quired for the effective businessing of the play. There are two important sound 
effects. A loud sounding doorbell, and an explosion followed by a crash. The 
publisher will provide these effects at a charge of $2.30 each plus packing and 
carriage. 

W. Frepric PLETTE 


A Lucxy Penny, Anne Coulter Martens. Dramatic Publishing Co., copyright 
1947. Royalty $10 to $25. Comedy in three acts. 6 men, 9 women, 1 exterior. 
High Schools ***, Colleges *. 


A good clean high school show which you will enjoy doing and one which 
I am sure your audience will enjoy. The plot tells of Penny and her boy friend, 
ard Penny’s attempts to go arty and how the plan backfires. Eventually though 
as in most stories all comes out just as you knew it would. 


The scene is exterior. In reality it is a living terrace of Penny’s home. It 
could be enclosed on three sides by the outside walls of the house to simplify 
your staging problems. Lights play an important part in production as the scene 
progresses from morning till about nine o’clock at night. Light changes will be 
important and light intensities should be controllable on a dimmer. 

W. Frepric PLETTE 
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Tue Homesopy, Dorothy Connover. Samuel French, copyright 1947. Royalty 

10 copies first performance, thereafter $2.50. Comedy in three acts. 4 men, 

6 women, 1 interior. High Schools **, Colleges **. 

There is nothing great about The Homebody. It is merely a good clean in- 
teresting comedy. I believe it to be better than the majority of shows written 
especially for High School consumption. 

The play is set in a roadside cafe in New Mexico. The situation is old with 
all the trimmings of melodrama and replete with stock situations and several 
corny jokes, but the story is told in an interesting manner and the characters 
such as they are would be fun to do. 

There is one problem which bears mentioning at the present time. Blanks 
to be fired on the stage are required. Thus far this season I have been unable 
to locate any. 

W. Frepric PLetTe 


THE Story oF Mary Surratt, John Patrick. Dramatists Play Service, copyright 
1947. Royalty on application. Drama in three acts. 33 men, 2 women, 3 jin- 
teriors. High Schools *, Colleges **. 

An exciting and gripping play which holds the attention of the audience 
from beginning to end, might well be said of The Story of Mary Surratt. The 
play is set in Washington, D.C. on the day of President Lincoln’s assassination 
and in the month following it. We are told the story of a woman unjustly 
accused of plotting against the life of the President and the futile attempts of 
her lawyer to fight northern prejudice in an attempt to save her life. 

To most theatre producing groups this would be an expensive and difficult 
show to do. The cast is heavily overloaded with men and the costumes of the 
Civil War period would certainly cause costuming problems. There are three 
sets, an elaborate living room complete with stairs leading to an upper part of 
the house, a room in the old Penitentiary Building, in Washington where the 
trial is held, and later the cell where Mary Surratt is held prisoner. 

W. Frepric PLette 


We SHooK THE Famity TREE, dramatized by Perry Clark from the book by Hil- 
degarde Dolson. Dramatic Publishing Co., copyright 1947. Royalty $25. 
Comedy in three acts. 5 men, 7 women, 1 interior. High Schools ***, Col- 
leges *. 

Another typical high school play about girls wanting to go to dances and 
the problems confronting them—the same plot scheme which I have read at least 
five times previously this year. We Shook the Family Tree, however, varies in 
the respect that it is good comedy and well written with sparkling laugh lines. 

Of the 12 characters in the play, eight are of high school age with but four 
character parts to cast. The set is a living room and the lights offer no problem. 
There are no particular sound effects required. 

W. Frepric PLettTe 


THE Footproor Murper, Walter Blake. Samuel French, copyright 1947. Royalty 
$10. Mystery-comedy in three acts. 4 men, 7 women, 1 interior. High 
Schools *, Colleges *. 
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The Southern Speech Journal 





A very unfunny play filled with very unfunny lines, a number of which are 
straight from vaudeville and radio. Some of the characters are interesting and 
some are dull. None are very cleverly drawn. 

Set is a living room in a country home. We are frequently in the dark as 
the lights on the stage go off without notice and come on on cue, “Here come 
the lights now.” The repetition of this line becomes very boring and its use is 
too obvious. 

W. Frepric PLetTe 


Tue Ricu Furr Lire, Vina Delmar. Samuel French, copyright 1945. Royalty 
$35. Play in three acts. 3 men, 6 women, 1 interior. High Schools **, 
Colleges **. 

A gripping play of how a mother’s love for her daughter and how her desire 
to keep the daughter happy leads to nearly disastrous consequences. The play is 
well written. The plot is good, characters excellent and dialogue natural and 
concise. 

We have one set, a living room with stairs leading to an upper floor of the 
house. These stairs are necessary for the well-planned action of the play as 
much of the business is on and around them. There is also the second floor level 
of the house which might be shown to the audience if you have sufficient 
proscenium height. If not, it need not be used. A number of the parts are very 
well written. In my opinion The Rich Full Life is a play which will prove suc- 
cessful for you. 

W. Frepric PLEeTTE 


THE WHOLE Wortp Over, Konstantine 'Simonov, adapted by Thelma Schnee. 
Dramatists Play Service, copyright 1947. Royalty on application. Comedy in 
two acts. 7 men, 4 women. High Schools **, Colleges ***. 

The play The Whole World Over is set in Moscow at the close of the past 
war. It could however take place anywhere. The fact that it is set in Russia is 
unimportant. We are told the story of people returning from the war and meet- 
ing with civilians. We are told the story of a young girl who has lost her fiancee 
in the war and finally has agreed to marry but not for love. We are told! the 
story of this girl falling in love with a returned officer. On the whole here is a 
very interesting play. The parts are good. They offer excellent opportunities for 
creation of roles. The lines are clever. The plot is interesting. 


Setting The Whole World Over will be no more difficult than most shows. 


There are no special lighting or sound effects required. 
W. Frepric PLette 


Mayse It’s Love, Albert Johnson. The Heuer Publishing Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, copyright, 1947. Royalty $10. Comedy in three acts. 6 men, 7 women, 


1 interior. High Schools **, Colleges (not recommended). 


Maybe It’s Love is a high school or church play and nothing else. The plot 
and situation is time worn but would still make an entertaining evening for a 
group of high school students. The lines are not particularly good, nor are they 
particularly bad either. They are just lines and uninteresting. 
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Set is a living room with an assortment of furniture. Required sound effects 
are thunder, doorbell, and telephone. 
W. Frepric PLettTe 


Tue LAND oF THE Dracon, Madge Miller. Children’s Theatre Press, copyright 
1946. Royalty $15. Fantasy in two acts. 5 men, 6 women. Screen or cyclo- 
rama setting. Children’s Theatre Play. 

The Land of the Dragon is an excellent play for your Children’s Theatre. 

As the play is a Chinese fantasy and the scenes are described by the Stage 

Manager rather than actually set, your technical problem can be greatly simpli- 

fied by playing the show in front of either a cyclorama or in front of hand- 

somely painted screens in the Chinese motif. Chief technical problem will be 
costuming the production. There are a number of costumes required and some 
characters need as many as two. Two dragon suits are needed. One for one 
character and the other for two characters. Both appear on stage at the same 
time. 

W. Frepric PLette 


Loco, Dale Eunson and Katherine Albert. Samuel French, copyright 1947. Roy- 
alty $25. Comedy in two acts. 5 men, 7 women, 6 interiors. High Schools 
(not recommended), Colleges **. 

An interesting play about a lonesome man and his efforts to find companion- 
ship away from home. Brewster’s daughter, Pamela, has married and he is very 
unhappy as to her choice of a husband. After an argument with his wife Brew- 
ster goes on a party with a business associate and winds up by asking a model 
to make a trip to Maine with him to his hunting lodge. She does. The complica- 
tions start when the model comes down with an attack of the measles. But in 
the end husband and wife are united and everything goes well as daughter is 
reaccepted into the family along with her husband. 

Chief problem on this show will be the rapid change of scenery. As I survey 
it wagons seem to be the only solution. The changes must be rapid and wagons 
will answer the problem if you have the off stage storage space. With six in- 
teriors of course there will be a large amount of lighting equipment tied up on 
some scenes which will be unavailable on others. Casting should cause no diffi- 
culties. 

W. Frepric PLeTTe 


THE Moon Makes Turee, Aurand Harris. Samuel French, copyright 1946. 
Royalty $25. Comedy in three acts. 7 men, 8 women, 1 interior. High 
Schools ***, Colleges *. 

An excellent comedy for High School use. The situation while not new is 
humorously brought out with good lines and some excellent opportunities for 
characterization. The large cast too will give the high school director an oppor 
tunity to use more people than were a small cast to be used. 

A simple box set, with a terrace view is all that is required in the way of 
scenery. The lights are the usual thing, with the exception of the second act 
when a string of colored lanterns may be used to add atmosphere to the mas- 
querade party. 
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All the parts but three are possible to be played as straights. The three are 
two older women and a boy aged about eight. 


During the masquerade there will be the opportunity to use old costumes 
long stored in the attic. Costume suggestions are made in most cases but these 
can be changed easily by a slight change in lines. 

W. Frepric PLerre 


Partor Story, William McCleery. Samuel French, copyright 1946. Royalty $35, 
Comedy in three acts. 6 men, 4 women, 1 interior. High Schools **, Col- 
leges ***, 


Our scene is that of the home of a college professor in a small midwestern 
college town. Our professor has aspirations to be the college president. His wife 
also has the same ambition for him. Prof. Burnett teaches Journalism and is 
sponsor of the college paper. His daughter, Christine, goes with the editor of 
the paper. 


Now Mrs. Burnett invites the governor and his wife to stop by and spend 
a few hours in the evening. She hopes that this is the connection that her hus- 
band needs to get the presidency as it is an appointive job through the governor. 
Governor Bright has different ideas however as he is putting in a man at; the 
request of the newspaper editor of the town as he wants the editor to back him 
in his coming campaign. 


A very interesting story of politics as played in a college. The lines are good, 
and there are good characters to be portrayed. Set should be easy and there are 
no special lighting or sound effects required. 

W. Frepric PLette 


You ToucHep ME, Tennessee Williams and Donald Windham. ‘Samuel French, 
copyright 1947. Royalty on application. Romantic comedy in three acts. 
4 men, 3 women, 1 interior. High Schools *, Colleges ***. 


You Touched Me is a play with which anyone will have a great deal of fun. 
It is the story of a returned service man. He has returned to his former home 
in England where life seenis to have stopped and to him that is an impossible 
thing. Life is something real which must be looked at and inspected. Not so to 
the two women of the household or to the Captain. He is a sea-going man from 
wy beck, a devotee of the bottle and very fond of his foster son Hadrian. The 
plot is interesting. The lines are clever and the whole play has a deeply touching 
sincerity which is hard to forget. 


‘The chief technical difficulty with ou Touched Me is the set. We really 
have three sets in one. Up left a few feet above stage level is the Captain’s 
quarters. These are fixed in a way which makes them appear to be taken from 
his ship. In center stage, up, is the stairway leading to the upper floor of the 
house. The rest of the stage is devoted to the living room of the house. 


Many and varied properties are required. The ingenuity of a prop man can 
do much for this play. There are good chances for your electrician to gain valu- 
able experience, 


W. Frepric PLEetre 
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Moon-Up, Robert Arthur. Samuel French, copyright 1947. Royalty $5. Drama 
in one act. 3 men, 1 woman, 1 interior. High Schools **, Colleges ***. 

An exciting playable drama, excellent for contest work, about a serious 
theme. Ma Holloway and her son Tom, live on the riverbank but Tom has for 
years been urging Ma to move as the river was rapidly washing away the under- 
pinnings of the shanty. She however has refused to move, always in the hope 
that her other son, Harry, would return. Ma does not know that Harry has been 
imprisoned on a murder charge as Tom has not wanted to break her heart. 
During the course of the play Harry returns with the Sheriff on his heels. He 
has escaped the penitentiary where he has been a prisoner. 

The ending is exciting and surprising. The casting of Ma might be difficult 
but the setting and lighting problems could easily be solved on most stages. 

W. Frepric PLette 


RoMANTIC BY Reguest, Ahlene Fitch. Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., copyright 1935. 

Royalty $25. Comedy in three acts. 4 men, 5 women, 1 exterior. High 
Schools *, Colleges (not recommended). 

Romantic by Request falls into the classification often referred to as “By 
Heck Comedies.” A simple plotless story filled with stock characters and trite 
situations, Very uninteresting. 

The set is the garden of a country summer resort. The props required are 
simple and should be easy to obtain. There are no lighting problems. 

W. Frepric PLEetTEe 


A WomaANn’s Privitece, Marrijane and Joseph Hayes. Samuel French, copyright 
1947. Royalty $5. Comedy in one act. 2 men, 2 women, 1 interior. High 
Schools **, Colleges **. 

A cute interesting comedy excellent for use in either a high school or college 
situation. Henry and Isobelle Millikan have been happily married for some time, 
but now she is visiting unknown to him a psychiatrist and is falling for him and 
he for her. First we have a fight between husband and wife before they go out 
on a party. Then they return bringing with them the psychiatrist. Henry lit- 
erally throws his wife at Dr. Shaw’s head at the same time pointing out her 
faults. The play ends on a cheery note of reunion and the same fight which was 
in progress as it opened. 

W. Frepric PLEtTTE 














